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What the Peace Movement Is. 


Hardly had the editor of this paper set foot on his 
native soil, on returning from the Geneva Peace Con- 
gress, when he was met with the challenge: “Well, 
vour Peace Congress proved a failure, didn’t it? You 
did not prevent the Balkan war,” and the speaker 
looked particularly satisfied with this poser. Worse 
still, a member of the Peace Congress itself was heard 
to say after its close, “The Peace Congress has been a 
joke. War has followed it immediately.” A number 
of newspapers have indulged in similar railleries at 
the supposed expense of the peace societies, some of 
them half in joke, others seemingly in all seriousness. 

It is needless to say that those who thus criticise or 
mock have no conception, or only a vague concep- 
tion, of the aims and methods of the peace organiza- 
tions. It would be fine work, certainly, if these socie- 
ties could step in and prevent. hostilities after mobili- 
zation of armies and fleets had begun and the leashes 
of passion let go. but that is not what they were or- 
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ganized for, and no attempt by any one of them in 
this direction has ever met with any success. 

The purpose of the peace movement is, funda- 
mentally, twofold: First, to educate and transform 
publie opinion in regard to the relations between na- 
tions and their mutual obligations; to show the essen- 
tial charatter of war, its inherent iniquity and sav- 
agery, its destructiveness and degrading influence on 
peoples, its inefficiency and futility as a means of ad- 
justing controversies; and, second, to promote the 
establishment, by the governments, of international 
institutions and methods for the pacific settlement of 
differences, the conclusion of treaties of arbitration, 
the establishment of international courts of justice, 
a parliament of nations, etc., such as will remove all 
excuse for war by furnishing an adequate substitute 
for it. 

It is along these lines that the peace movement has 
done its work and had its remarkable success. It 
would be easy to show that the movement, since its 
organization nearly one hundred years ago, has been 
most influential in preventing wars and lessening 
their number, not by rushing into the arena when 
blood was up and hostilities beginning, but by stead- 
ily pointing out a better way and more sensible means 
of dealing with disputes, by helping to remove inter- 
national misunderstandings, by securing the arbitra- 
tion of disputes, by the promotion of international 
respect and forbearance, and of a general world con- 
science which is more and more demanding the ap- 
plication of moral principles and of law to interna- 
tional affairs as well as to private affairs. No other 
moral movement of the past century has so much to 
its credit in this larger way as the peace movement, 
as the numerous cases of actual arbitration, the hold- 
ing of the Hague Conferences, and the setting up of 
the permanent court of arbitration bear witness. 
This movement goes steadily on widening and deep- 
ening, in spite of occasional wars growing out of the 
old ideas of national honor and the old prejudices 
and hatreds still surviving from the past, and such 
conflagrations a& those which have been witnessed in 
the last two years, whose causes are many generations 
old, are onlv incidentally related to it. 

The trouble in the Balkan peninsula is that no 
peace work has been done there. The ideas, policies 
and methods of the pacifists have been practically un- 
known both to the Turkish government and to a 
considerable extent to the Balkan peoples, which 
have been ruled as with a rod of iron, and hence 
grown exasperated and turbulent. What is going on 
is nothing but the natural fruit of a régime of vio- 
lence and oppression such as the world has probably 
nowhere else seen—a régime which has been kept in 
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place and protected for selfish ends by the European 
powers, whose spirit of greed and empire has sur- 
vived so conspicuously in its dealings with that 
region, in spite of their progress in the application of 
the principles and policies of the pacifists in dealing 
with each other. 

The maintenance of peace cannot be expected 
under such conditions. The pacifists, who have been 
so far a comparatively small folk and have not had 
the means with which to push their propaganda into 
many parts of the world, are therefore not in any way 
responsible for the breaking down of peace in the 
Balkan peninsula. The failure to keep the peace 
must be charged to the imperialism which has domi- 
nated that section and to the European powers who 
have iniquitously maintained it for their own ends. 
Indeed, there has been no peace there to break down. 
What has existed for long generations has been 
essentially war, in its deepest spirit and essence. The 
smoldering fires have at last burst forth into a raging 
conflagration and are wasting and consuming the 
land. And whatever the outcome of the present 
conflict may be, there can never be a real and assured 
peace in the Balkan peninsula until it is imbued with 
the principles and policies which the pacifists have 
been promulgating for nearly a ceutury, namely, the 
right of peoples freely to dispose of themselves, the 
application of the Golden Rule in international af- 
fairs, the substitution of mutual race respect and 
confidence for contempt, abuse and distrust. The 
sooner the powers of Europe and the inhabitants of 
the Balkan peninsula learn this, the better for their 
own security and honor and for the peace and order 
of the rest of the world. The peace party of the 
world will continue its propaganda in behalf of these 
principles and the new international order which will 
be their legitimate fruit until love is substituted for 
hatred and law for lawlessness between all peoples 
and governments. 





oo —____—__ 


The Inherent Weakness of Militarism. 


One of the most striking lessons of the war now 
raging in the Balkan peninsula is that of the inherent 
weakness and destructiveness of militarism. The les- 
son, however, did not need to be taught again. History 
is full of it. All of the military kingdoms and empires 
in the past perished either by reason of the jealousies 
and dissensions which sprung naturally up within them, 
the hostilities engendered by them outside of their bor- 
ders, or because of the internal corruptions and rotten- 
ness which are the fruit of the system. The harvest is 
sometimes long delayed, but it always comes in the end. 

One hardly needs to allude to the sudden collapse of 
the Turkish imperialism and militarism as if it were a 
strange thing. The collapse would have occurred long 
ago but for the support thrown around the “sick man” 
by certain European powers. 

But the thing chiefly to be noted is the helplessness 
of Europe, in spite of her great military and naval 
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establishments, in the presence of the situation in the 
Near East. The European powers, under the terms of 
the Hague Conventions, were solemnly pledged to try 
to prevent the conflict which has occurred, but they 
were so blinded and paralyzed by their own greed and 
selfishness, so lulled into inactivity by the sense of secur- 
ity given them by their great armaments, and so tram- 
meled by their mutual suspicions and fears that they 
seem not to have known that the storm was at hand. 
How to proceed after it had burst, they seem to have 
had no idea. Their diplomatic pourparlers as to what 
they should do to bring the war to an end have been 
pitiable in the extreme. They have been bound hand 
and foot by their great military establishments and the 
spirit behind these. At the moment of this writing, in- 
stead of unitedly attempting to do something to induce 
the allies and Turkey to cease fighting, they are appar- 
ently dividing into two camps, the Triple Alliance on 
one side and the Triple Entente on the other. The re- 
sult of this, if it really takes place, will be to prolong 
the -war and the awful sufferings from famine and dis- 
ease which are following in its wake. If in this situa- 
tion the long-talked-of general war in Europe does not 
oceur, it will be next to a miracle. None of the na- 
tions want this war. Indeed, they are all anxious to 
avoid it, though they are one and all pursuing policies 
which, if continued, make it inevitable. Even if the 
powers of Europe come to some agreement and act in 
common, it seems almost sure that they will take such 
a course in regard to the Turkish power as will leave 
the seeds of future war widely sown in the peninsula. 
Militarism is a deadly upas tree. 

The Balkan war is the final condemnation, not only 
of the Turkish imperialism and militarism which has 
broken down with internal decay, but also of the whole 
system of European militarism which has rendered the 
governments of Europe powerless to lift a hand to do a 
good deed at a very critical moment. If the nations 
and peoples of Europe would only open their eyes and 
use a little historic sense, they would immediately dis- 
cover that until they abandon their present rivalry and 
begin in good faith to reduce their armies and navies 
and to act like sane men, Europe will continue to suffer 
from periodic war scares, or, worse still, from bloody 
and desolating conflicts like that which is now ravaging 
the Balkan peninsula. 





The Anglo-German Understanding 
Conference. 


We estimate that there are today over three hundred 
international organizations, and that during the year 
1912 there have been approximately one hundred and 
thirty international conferences. One of the most sig- 
nificant of these gatherings was the Anglo-German 
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Understanding Conference, held at the London Guild- 
hall, October 30, 31, and November 1, including lead- 
ing publicists from England and Germany. 

The conference was opened by Sir Thomas Crosby, 
lord mayor of London. Sir Frank Lascelles, Britain’s 
former ambassador to Berlin, served as the British 
president, and Count von Leyden as the German presi- 
dent. The keynote of the conference was sounded by 
the lord mayor in his opening address, in which he said 
that as the head of the greatest city the world had ever 
known, he was glad to open a conference on peace and 
the promotion of good-will among the nations. He 
suggested that the conference might well be extended 
to the whole of the European governments. “War,” he 
said, “does nobody any good except the makers of in- 
struments of destruction and the tailors who make the 
soldiers’ uniforms.” He did not believe that any great 
divergence between Great Britain and Germany would 
ever arise, owing to the close racial bonds which exist. 
“This city,” he added, “is great in times of peace, and 
it is peace which makes it great ; it is peace which makes 
any nation great.” This note appeared again’and again. 
It was the burden of the addresses of the presidents. 

In behalf of the German community of London, Dr. 
Ernst Schuster repeated the emphasis by adding that 
friendship between Germany and England is more than 
a matter of platonic solicitude—that it is a matter of 
life and death. Prof. Karl Rathgen, in speaking of the 
commercial and economic competition between Eng- 
land and Germany, reminded his hearers that England 
exports more goods to Germany than to Russia and 
France together; that the existing competition between 
England and Germany has its origin in natural and 
necessary causes; that no war can destroy the economic 
forces at work in Germany, such as the increase of pop- 
ulation and the geographical position of the country, 
any more than a war could destroy the importance of 
England’s insular position. Sir Charles Macara’s 
paper, after dealing broadly with international relation- 
ships, spoke specifically of the unbroken peace between 
Germany and Great Britain; of the trade between the 
two countries, now about 120,000,000 pounds annually ; 
of the irreparable loss to both nations in case of war; 
of industry as international, and of the warm Cordiality 
he had found in Germany toward England. Sir Charles 
recommended for the nations a poli¢y of round-table 
discussions, such as had proved so efficacious in indus- 
trial disputes. Sir William Mather pointed to the gains 
England had made by the progress of German engineer- 
ing, and closed by urging that Germany and England 
should unite and become the peacemakers and peace 
maintainers of the world. 

Prominent editors from both countries, discussing 
their mutual problems, disapproved of any conspiracy 
of silence on the part of the newspapers in respect of 
foreign affairs. One well-known editor granted signifi- 
cantly that “the lively anticipation of war, so long as it 
does not slop over into the real thing, is quite profit- 
able for newspapers.” He was convinced that “the press 


is not likely to throw itself against a strong public sen- 
timent in favor of war;” but he added, “If the press as 
a whole is to aid the cause of peace, it must do it in 
time of peace by inculcating a peaceful and charitable 
view of foreign nations, by dwelling upon the tenden- 
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cies which make for peace instead of stimulating those 
which make for war.” 

Dr. Trafz asserted that every cultivated writer in 
Germany would deem it sheer madness if Germany 
should make offensive war against England; he charac- 
terized the conquest of English colonial possessions as 
“a stupid dream.” Professor Eickhoff, president of the 
German group of the Interparliamentary Union, re- 
called the importance of America’s contention at the 
First Hague Conference for the inviolability of private 
property at sea, and of the Declaration of London, de- 
signed to settle the questions of blockade and contra- 
band. ‘he professor pointed out that the increase of 
the German fleet was conditioned only by the necessity 
of protecting German commerce, and that so soon as the 
principle of the inviolability of private property was 
established the reduction of armaments would become 
a matter of practical politics, that distrust would grad- 
ually disappear, and that a cordial understanding would 
become possible between Germany and Great Britain. 
Sir John Macdonell, Lord Avebury, Dr. Spiecker, Lord 
Weardale, and Sir John Brunner were but a few of 
those who took substantially the same position; where- 
upon a resolution offered by Lord Avebury in favor of 
making private property at sea immune from capture 
was passed. 

Sir John Macdonell referred in a letter to what he 
calls “Mahanism.” On this point he said: “I use the 
term in no offensive sense. ‘lhe skill, knowledge, acute- 
ness, and masterly grasp of principles by the American 
writer must strike every one; but unwittingly he has 
helped, I fear, to foster a spirit which regards every 
concession to the cause of peace as a weakness which, 
slurring over the moral issues and aspects of war, dwells 
upon its technique, and would, if it had its way, revoke 
the Declaration of Paris.” 

A dinner in honor of the visitors was given at the 
House of Commons, at which Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Bonar Law, Lord Robert Cecil, Louis Harcourt 
and others were present. The members of the confer- 
ence afterward visited Windsor Castle upon invitation 
from the King. 

Our feeling at this distance is that the Anglo-German 
Understanding Conference was, by its representative 
character and by its intelligent interpretation of modern 
Anglo-German life, a most effective answer, if not re- 
buke, to the military, extravagant and pernicious utter- 
ances of Lord Roberts a week before at Manchester. 


> 


Merchant Ship Should Go First Through 
the Canal. 


Opposition is rapidly developing throughout the 
country to the proposition to send a warship first 
through the Panama Canal when it is opened. Every 
consideration of propriety and of our national leader- 
ship toward a larger friendship and more perfect peace- 
ful co-operation among the nations demands that this 
international waterway, the chief function of which is 
to be to facilitate the passage of commerce between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, should be dedicated in a way to 
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lead the other nations to believe in our protestations of 
peaceful intentions, and not to awaken suspicions as to 
the uses likely to be made of our enormous national 
power. ‘The canal ought to be opened by the passage 
through it first of a merchant vessel or fleet of merchant 
vessels. We hope that the chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other great business organizations, 
as well as citizens of all classes, will at once take such 
action as will let the Government know the will of the 
country in the matter. At this critical moment in our 
history, when the international relations and influence 
of the nation are widening in every direction, it will 
be a very grave mistake to open the canal by the em- 
Such a vessel symbolizes 
What 
ought to be symbolized is union, co-operation, frater- 


ployment of a ship of war. 
brute force, violence, disunion and destruction. 


nity, moral force, trade, and peace—principles for which 
our National Union so conspicuously stands. The fol- 
lowing form of petition is suggested for the use of those 
citizens and organizations who may wish to join in an 
appeal to the Government that the new waterway may 
not, even by indirection, be dedicated to the waning 
system of war, but to the higher and larger ideals of the 
nation, and the new and greater international life which 
is hereafter to command the world. The petition may 
be modified in any way to suit local circumstances. 
When signed it should be sent to your Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 


To the President and Congress of the United States: 

The date of the opening of the Panama Canal is ap- 
proaching. A certain symbolism of the thoughts and 
purposes of the people of the United States will be asso- 
ciated with the character of the first vessel which shall 
pass through the canal. That this symbolism may be 
one of international peace and good-will, your petition- 
ers pray that the vessel thus honored shall be a messen- 
ger of peace; that it shall be a merchant ship of the 
United States. 

The main function of the Panama Canal is one of 
peace. It is to link nations more closely by bonds of 
travel and of commerce. To symbolize this purpose 
should be chosen a vessel engaged in the activities of 
peace, one sailing under the flag of the Republic, bound 
to or from the shores of this nation; one which shall 
bear the friendliness ef the United States of America to 
the nations of the world, wherever its course may tend. 

These purposes of the United States could not be 
fitly symbolized by a ship of war, however great her ex- 
cellence and however perfect her equipment. The exist- 
ence of such vessels may be a necessity in an age in 
which international war is still legalized as a means of 
settling international differences. But the people of 
the Republic wish not to glorify this necessity. They 
wish that war may be made the last, and not the first, 
resort when international! problems arise. At the best, 


the warship harks backward to the history of the past, 
while the ship of travel and commerce points forward 
to our nation’s ideals of the future. 
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This great democracy will find its future greatness not 
in conquest, not even in self-defense against would-be 
conquerors, but in friendly co-operation, the brother- 
hood of men and nations, the ennobling of the indi- 
vidual man and in increasing recognition of the worth 
of human life. 


Editorial Notes. 


The World Peace Foundation (29A 
Beacon street, Boston) is sending out 





A Syllabus 
of Lectures. : 
the following circular notice, to which 


we call special attention: 


Nothing more impressive, more thorough, or more 
hopeful bearing upon the great movement for the sup- 
planting of the present war system of nations by the sys- 
tem of law and reason in the settlement of international 
disputes has ever been published than the Syllabus of 
Lectures on International Conciliation given at Stanford 
University by President David Starr Jordan and Prof. 
Edward b. Krehbiel, which is just issued by the World 
Peace Foundation in Boston. The work was originally 
prepared as a syllabus for the use of the students of 
Stanford University attending a course of lectures on 
this subject given by the authors during the last two 
university years, the material being arranged solely to 
meet the needs of those hundred students from the upper 
classes of the university. The interest shown in the 
courses by the students, and in copies of the syllabus 
coming into the hands of some of the leading peace 
workers of the country, was so deep that Dr. Jordan and 
Professor Krehbiel have revised and greatly enlarged the 
syllabus, and it is now given to teachers ané the public 
in a solid, paper-covered volume of 180 pages. Nothing 
could reveal more strikingly the wonderful advance of 
the peace movement in our time, the variety and breadth 
of the interests now involved in it, the searching and 
scientific character of the study being devoted to it, or 
the wealth of its literature. The history of warfare, the 
evils of war, the historical background of the present 
peace movement, the beginnings of a world legislature, 
the begifinings of a world judiciary, the conditions tend- 
ing to promote international amity, and the means of 
promoting peace are brought out in this syllabus ‘of 
thirty-seven lectures, with their various sub-titles, in a 
manner never done before. The value of the syllabus 
for the professors in other universities and colleges 
where similar instruction is rapidly being organized will 
prove no greater than its value for lecturers and teach- 
ers everywhere who in various ways are addressing them- 
selves to the treatment of this commanding cause. It 
is an inexhaustible magazine of argument and reference 
for peace workers in every field of the movement. No- 
where else perhaps has the literature of the movement 
been so thoughtfully collected and so well classified, and 
the work should be in every public and university 
library to meet the needs of students. Dr. Jordan and 
Professor Krehbiel have rendered a notable service to 
every worker for the great cause to which they are them- 
selves so constantly and intelligently devoted. The syl- 
labus will be sent by the World Peace Foundation by 
mail for $1.00 to any address. 
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At the meeting of the New York 
Library Club in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, on November 14, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia; Prof. Von Noé, 
of the University of Chicago; Paul Brockett, of the 
Congressional Library, and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of 
Columbia, discussed the relations of libraries to the 
Peace Movement. It was urged that all libraries should 
be supplied with the literature of the movement and 
that this should be so arranged as to make it accessible 
to all. In the course of his remarks Dr. Butler, in 
speaking of the standard by which work for peace should 
be judged, gave the following illustration of what a 
private organization may accomplish: 


Libraries and 
the Peace 
Movement. 


You will remember that in 1911 there was grave fric- 
tion in Europe, and two countries, Germany and Eng- 
land, were said to have been on the brink of open hos- 
tilities. At the height of the newspaper controversy 
on the subject and bitterness of feeling that distin- 
guished gentleman, Lord Haldane, the British Minister 
of War, made an address before Oxford University on 
“The German People.” He had been a student in a 
German university. The subject attracted instant atten- 
tion. Here was the Minister of War going to speak on 
the German people, and at such atime. You can imag- 
ine the interest aroused. Lord Haldane gave his ad- 
dress. Those who heard him heard a philosophical, in- 
teresting, even affectionate, address on the Germans. It 
showed sympathy and understanding of them, and there 
was not a word of hostile comment in it. 

Not a newspaper in Germany mentioned it, and very 
few of the English papers gave any of it to the public. 
A society with an eye on just such a thing at that criti- 
eal time saw at once the importance and far-reaching 
effect that such a talk from the Minister of War would 
have. It telegraphed to Lord Haldane and obtained his 
permission to have it translated into German. It was 
printed, and within a very short time it had been sent 
to 300,000 carefully selected addresses in all parts of the 
German Empire. It went to public officials, to bankers, 
to organization officers, and to many other persons. The 
newspapers took it up, and many editorial comments 
were printed upon it. In England it had a reflex ac- 
tion, and all this had its effect. 

I am entirely sure that that one act did more to re- 
lieve the tension and bring about better relations be- 
tween the two countries than anything that could have 
heen done by an official act. 





A most important discussion on 
“Universities and Peace and Friend- 
ship” took place at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, last month. It was participated 
in by Mr. Gilbert Murray, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Canon 
Scott Holland, and others. Dr. Murray pointed out 
that the great strength of the cause of peace is the fact 
that all thoughtful men are on its side. Dr. Carpenter 


Universities 
and Peace. 


suggested the establishment of chairs for instruction in 
industrial and commercial development and the history 
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of peace. He urged that the fighting instinct should 
be taught to find its object’ in ignorance, want, disease, 
and crime. Every graduate should understand the facts 
at the bottom of our civilization, and be taught the sig- 
nificance of modern trade and the mutual interdepend- 
ence of classes and states. Education relations, he de- 
clared, make the strongest ties. Canon Scott Holland, 
of St. Paul’s, London, declared that war is excluded 
from the horizon of a university. There is no room for 
jealousy or competition in the world of scholarship. In 
the intellectual world, what is one man’s gain is no 
one’s loss. Universities, he said, can do two things for 
peace—they can educate and form opinion, and thus 
help to destroy illusions about war; they can also revise 
the teaching of history, and so assist in readjusting 
historical values. The spirit of war, he maintained, 
is opposed to the spirit of civilization, and civilization 
is a university’s only creed. The following resolution, 
offered by Dr. Carpenter, was adopted : 

This meeting recognizes in the international character 
of university learning and in the freedom of access for 
students of all races to university teaching important 
aids for the promotion of international friendship, and 
instructs the honorable secretary to forward its fraternal 
greetings to the universities of foreign countries and to 
various federations of university students. 





We regret to have to chronicle the 
death, at the ripe age of eighty-four, 
of Mr. Auguste Beernaert, of Brussels, 
one of the best known and honored of the statesmen 
pacifists of Europe. Mr. Beernaert, who had been 
Prime Minister of Belgium, was one of the earliest of 
European statesmen to connect himself with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, founded by William Randal Cre- 
mer in 1889, and he remained a devoted member of it 
till his death. He had attended nearly all its confer- 
His last pub- 
lic act was to attend and open the Conference of the 
Union at Geneva in September, this year. He was the 
president of the Interparliamentary Conference on three 
different occasions when it met at Brussels, on the last 
of these occasions devoting a large share of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, which had been awarded to him, to the en- 
tertainment of its members. He was also one of the 
earliest members of the International Law Association, 
which was founded by Dr. James B. Miles in 1873, and 
served as its president one year. He represented Bel- 
gium in both of the Hague Conferences, and was a 
member of the Hague Court for his government. 
Though representing a small country, he was one of the 
five or six most prominent, active, and influential mem- 
bers of the First Hague Conference. The writer remem- 
bers to have seen him frequently at these conferences in 
most intimate association with Sir Julian (afterwards 
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Lord) Pauncefote, Andrew D. White, Léon Bourgeois, 
and Frederick de Martens, the other most conspicuous 
delegates. In the Second Hague Conference he was no 
less prominent and influential. Mr. Beernaert had the 
complete confidence of all his fellow-workers in the 
Interparliamentary Union. He belonged to the Cath- 
olic party of Belgium and was a devoted patriot, but he 
was also a man of large and generous views and an 
internationalist of the highest order. 





Preparations are being made by 
many churches and Sunday Schools 
throughout the land to observe Peace 
Sunday again this year. Peace Sunday for the churches 
and Sunday Schools was established by the London 
Peace Congress in 1890, and has been observed in Great 
Britain and this country more and more generally each 
year since. The day falls on the 15th inst., the third 
Sunday of the month. Where ministers for special 
reasons cannot keep this day, it will be just as well, per- 
haps, to devote the 22d to this subject. The Sunday 
nearest Christmas is a most suitable time to emphasize 
the principles of goodwill, kindness, and brotherhood, 
which lie at the basis of all real peace-making. There 
is special reason this year for observing the day as well 
as special need of it. The cause of international peace 
has been pushed forward by its friends throughout the 
year with unwonted devotion and energy, and the insti- 
tutions established by the Hague Conventions to take 
the place of war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes have steadily strengthened themselves in the con- 
fidence of the governments and peoples. For these the 
Peace Sunday should be a day of gratitude and thanks- 
giving. On the other hand, the terrible war in the 
Balkans and disorder and fighting in other regions make 
it all too clear that the dispositions and policies which 


Peace 
Sunday. 


lead to war are still active and powerful in many quar- . 


ters of the world. Against these the churches ought to 
throw themseleves with all their united spiritual, moral, 
and social forces, and a better occasion for doing this 
effectively than the established Peace Sunday cannot 
well be found. Our friends in all parts of the nation 
are urged to use their influence as widely as possible to 
secure the proper observance of the day in the churches 
and Sunday Schools of their community. 





What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


A special dispatch from The Hague, November 9, 
Says: 

“A most conspicuous feature of the interior of the 
Carnegie Peace Palace will be a bust of the late King 
Edward. The committee of the British Peace Society 
intends thus to mark the services performed by their 
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late king in the cause of international concord. The 
bust is of white marble, and has already been completed. 
It is the work of Albert Bruce-Joy, the well-known 
sculptor and supporter of Anglo-American friendship. 
The Palace of Peace, for the erection and maintenance 
of which Mr. Carnegie gave $1,500,000, will be com- 
pleted next year.” 


The twenty-fifth annual report of the Department 
of Peace and Arbitration of the National W. C. T. U. 
has just been issued by the superintendent, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Maine. Mrs. Bailey has 
included in her annual statement the reports of the 
heads of the department in twenty different States. As 
heretofore, the department has given special attention 
to work among children in the public schools, Bible 
schools, Loyal Temperance Legions; to the preparation 
of Bible readings, concert exercises, programs for meet- 
ings; to the offering of prizes to students for the best 
essays on peace ; to opposing toy weapons of warfare for 
children, military drill in schools, the indiscriminate 
sale of firearms, prize fighting, etc. The weight of the 
department was everywhere thrown in favor of the Taft 
arbitration treaties, as it is always thrown in favor of 
the most advanced international measures for the pre- 
vention of war and the maintenance of peace among the 
nations. 


A special meeting of the New York Peace Society 
was held in the Hotel Astor on November 19, at which 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot was to speak on his trip to the 
East. Dr. Eliot was prevented by illness at the last 
moment from attending, and his place was taken by 
Prince Lazarovich, of Servia. The Prince declared 
that the present encounter in the Balkans is the last 
episode in a struggle that has lasted five hundred years, 
and that permanent peace will follow it if the Balkan 
States are allowed to make the settlement themselves 
and the great powers do not interfer. Any such inter- 
ference will mean further fighting and the postpone- 
ment of ultimate peace. He urged that the Balkans be 
left in possession of their peninsula and allowed to deal 
with the situation unhampered. Andrew Carnegie pre- 
sided, and Andrew D. White, former Ambassador to 
Germany, was one of the speakers. 


At the time of the recent annual meeting of the Ger- 
man Peace Society in Berlin a special meeting was con- 
vened in the Charlottenburg town hall. The large audi- 
torium was crowded to the doors long before the com- 
mencement. All classes of Berlin citizens were repre- 
sented. The speakers were Alfred H. Fried, editor of 
the Friedens-Warte; Pastor Nithak-Stahn, of the Em- 
peror William Memorial Church, and Dr. L. Quidde, of 
Munich. Pastor Stahn discussed the motives which 
prompt opposition to war, and his words aroused great 
enthusiasm among the hearers. Dr. Quidde also aroused 
much enthusiasm by his advocacy of a complete cessa- 
tion of armaments—a general, simultaneous, interna- 
tional disarmament as the only hope of permanent world 
peace. 


Lucia Ames Mead, the foremost woman lecturer on 
peace in the country, has had a busy autumn in New 
England. Her itinerary has included the Normal 
School, Keene, N. H.; Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Bath, Me. ; Woman’s Club, Greenfield, Mass. ; In- 
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ternational College, Springfield, Mass.; State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Woodstock, N. H.: Unitarian 
Club, Concord, N. H.; Church Alliance, Beverly, Mass. ; 
High School of Commerce, Boston; High Schools of 
Brookline, Quincy, and Somerville, Mass. ; Tufts College, 
Mass. ; School and Home Association, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
parlor meeting, Stoneham, Mass.; Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Central and Technical High 
Schools, Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Mead is also writing 
monthly articles for five different magazines, and has 
prepared a long section for the forthcoming twelve vol- 
umes of the Woman’s Citizens’ Library edited by Shailer 
Matthews. 





Brief Peace Notes. 





The new German Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Prince Lichnowsky, who succeeds the late Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, appreciates the importance of an 
understanding between Great Britain and Germany. He 
does not think that war between the two countries is in- 
evitable, but believes that it is possible “to bring about 
an understanding founded on respect and confidence.” 
That sort of conviction is a very valuable asset, but so 
long as the naval rivalry between the two countries con- 
tinues at white heat, the chances of a rupture will always 
remain serious. 


‘ Organized labor in Great Britain has a new voice 
in the Daily Citizen, whose publication was begun in 
October. It announces itself as strongly in favor of 
international peace, and especially lays emphasis on the 
importance of an Anglo-German understanding. 


. .. Inhis remarks before the Lotus Club, at the mid- 
dle of last month, Mr. Carnegie said of President Taft, 
who was the chief guest of the evening, that the Presi- 
dent would live in history as “the foremost ruler of the 
time in the cause of international peace.” 


; The Passive Resisters’ Union at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, and the New Zealand National Peace 
Council are putting up a brave resistance to the Com- 
pulsorv Military Service or Defense Act which went 
into effect last year. The boys who are members of the 
Passive Resisters’ Union refuse to have anything to do 
with the Defense Act, and the government has been so 
perplexed by this unexpected resistance that a modifica- 
tion of the law has already been considered. A consid- 
erable number of the boys have been imprisoned for 
brief terms, and many of them, or their parents, have 
had to pay fines for refusing to do the service. The law 
is a disgrace to New Zealand and ought to be repealed 
forthwith. 


... At the sixty-eighth annual convention of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, held at Provi- 
dence the last of October and the first of November, an 
address on “The United States as a World Power” was 
given by Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, director of the 
World Peace Foundation. 


‘ The fourth annual Peace Prize discussion of the 
University of California took place on November 15 in 
the Berkeley High School Building. Fifteen young 
men took part in the preliminary discussion, and from 
these four were chosen for the final contest. First place 
was awarded to T. D. Hall, of the class of 1916, who 
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received the prize of $50 contributed by business men of 
Berkeley. 

... At the seventy-third annual session of the Rock 
River Methodist Conference, held at Evanston, TIl., Oc- 
tober 2-8, strong peace resolutions were adopted and a 
standing committee on arbitration and peace appointed. 


. Ata meeting of the executive committee of the 
W ‘ashington (D. C.) Committee of One Hundred on 
the Peace Centenary Celebration, held on November 8, 
at the offices of the Carnegie Peace Endowment, arrange- 
ment was made for the appointment of committees on 
finance, reception, public meetings, press, publicity, 
women’s auxiliary, historic exhibition, badges, ete. It 
was decided to have a design made for a medal to be 
placed on sale for the purpose of raising funds for the 
celebration. 





om —_—— 


To the Baroness von Suttner. 


MAGILL. 


$y GERTRUDE B. 


A healing presence ‘mid the awful gloom 
Of war-engendered agony she came, 
Whose midnight lamp was like a holy 

That banished all the terrors of the tomb, 


flaine 


And made a temple of that fevered room. 
A light like Christ’s! <A love like His! 
Death-conquering spirit! Now 

Another light defies war’s dreadful doom. 


The same 


another name, 


She bound men’s wounds. Thy mightier soul would stay 
The hand that deals them. With a touch ditine 
She soothed the suffering. Thou, 
Wouldst quell the war-god, usher in the day 
When fratricide shall cease in every land; 
Her home was England; all the world is thine. 


with love’s command, 


—_—_—————"—=3D ea 


Churches Should be endian in the 
Peace Movement. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America holds its second quadrennial session at Chi- 
The Commission of the Council 
on Peace and Arbitration, of which Dr. J. B. Remen- 
snyder, of New York, is chairman, has prepared a fine 
report for the Chicago meeting. The recommendations 
of the Commission are as follows: 


1. We urgently request, in view of the fact that the 
world is looking to the churches for leadership in the 
peace movement, that every church devote one Sunday 
in the year to the consideration of international good- 
will. Many of our churches are already using the 
Sunday nearest May 18, the date of the calling of the 
First Hague Conference, as Peace Sunday, since the 
public schools of the land quite generally observe the 
day. [The third Sunday in December has been for 
many years, on request of the International Peace Con- 
gress, observed as Peace Sunday for the churches. It 
will be observed again 1D.] We would 
suggest sermons by the pastor and peace exercises by the 
children. The Peace Commission will gladly furnish 
literature on this subject. 
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2. We would ask the pastors and members of our 
churches to watch closely the action of the Congress of 
the United States, and whenever measures are intro- 
duced looking toward international good-will, or vice 
versa, that they would write personal letters to the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from their State and district, 
urging that they vote from the Christian point of view. 
Such letters have great weight. 

3. We believe that the time has come when civiliza- 
tion must make choice between two ways for the future: 
the way of statesmanship or the way of battleship, the 
old way of settling disputes by force or the new way of 
settling them by justice. So far we have lived by the 
old way almost exclusively. There are many who are 
now clamoring that we persist forever in that way. 
“Arm,” they say, for there is no other way. In our 
time a great throng of noble men, prophets, statesmen, 
teachers, poets, yes, business men and men of all call- 
ings, have seen the vision of the new way—the way of 
the Lord, the way of brotherhood, justice, and good-will. 
They are demanding that we choose international tri- 
bunals, arbitration treaties, and such judicial methods 
as Christian men practice among themselves. The 
choice must be made soon and once for all, or mili- 
tarism will gain the day. We call upon the Christian 
men and women of the nation to rise at this time and 
demand that aJ] nations learn again the first principles 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ, that membership in his 
kingdom should so bind them together in mutual love 
and mutual antagonism to the common foes of God and 
man that the thought of engaging with each other in 
deadly combat shall become abhorrent and impossible 
forever. 


in OO 


A Joint Anglo-German Manifesto in 
Favor of Peace. 


The following manifesto, as reported by The Arbi- 
trator, has been signed by the 110 Social Democratic 
members of the German Reichstag and 41 Labor mem- 
bers of the House of Commons: 


The Parliaments of both Germany and England have 
again decided to grant the naval demands of their gov- 
ernments and enormously increase the burden of arma- 
ments. The representatives of the working classes of 
both countries—the members of the Social Democratic 
party in Germany and the Labor party in England— 
have fought against this increase and voted against it. 
But they are not strong enough in their Parliaments to 
prevent the acceptance of the military and naval 
budgets. Consequently the competition in armaments 
continues its fateful and fatal course, putting on the 
shoulders of the people at a time of a general rise in 
prices for all commodities a new and heavy burden and 
at the same time aggravating the danger of a dreadful 
war. 

The workmen of Germany do not entertain any hos- 
tile feelings for England, nor do English workmen for 
Germany. Most determinedly they stand against all 
those who incite to war in both countries. They do 


not demand an increase in the capitalistic competition 
in armaments, but its abolition; not an incitement to 
war, but a mutual understanding between both nations. 

A war between England and Germany would lead to 
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such a catastrophe as history has never yet seen. All 
those who cause such a danger commit an infamous 
crime on humanity. The possibility of preventing this 
catastrophe lies in the hands of the working classes of 
both our countries. We, as representatives of the or- 
ganized, clasg-conscious workmen in both countries, 
therefore urge the whole body of workmen both in Ger- 
many and Great Britain to join our organizations to 
prevent civilization and culture being pulled down into 
the abyss and numberless human lives annihilated. 

Workmen of England and Germany! Wherever you 
meet you must always remember that you have an his- 
torical part to play and the general welfare of the na- 
tions to advance. Agitate and organize for the mutual 
understanding of peoples and for peace. 








Peace Bureau’s Appeal to the Powers. 


The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzer- 
land, issued on the 25th of October the following ap- 
peal to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the different 
countries : 


Mr. Minister: We had supposed that the efforts of 
the world’s diplomacy would be sufficiently powerful 
to impose upon the states interested a pacific solution 
of the age-long conflict which at the present moment 
is drenching with blood the Balkan Peninsula, and we 
were waiting for the hour at which we should be able to 
felicitate the governments on the attitude taken and 
the success secured by them. 

Once more the peoples are witnessing the lamentable 
spectacle of powers armed to the teeth, at the price of 
yearly sacrifices which exceed twelve billions of francs, 
incapable of maintaining peace in the world, at the 
same time that Emperors, Kings, and Ministers never 
cease to repeat that these monstrous sacrifices are neces- 
sary in order to assure the maintenance of peace. Is 
your government, whose international relations have 
been entrusted to you, going to continue, by criminal 
inaction, to assume the heavy responsibility falling upon 
it in the war which is going on at the present time? Is 
it going to assume the terrible responsibility of the 
catastrophe with which we are menaced, and which, if 
it should come, would be the suicide of Europe? 

We shall receive the answer that diplomacy is active ; 
that notes are being exchanged while people are killing 
each other. When men fight in the street it is not 
customary for the authorities who are charged with 
preserving the public peace to write letters and delib- 
erate. They begin by putting an end to the fight. 
That is what we ask you to do in the Orient. 

The masses of the people who desire to live in peace 
are expecting from the governments an energtic atti- 
tude. They invite these governments to act without 
delay and without weakness. We join our voice to 
theirs. It must not be allowed to be said that the 
powers intervene only when it is a question of defend- 
ing the interests of holders of bonds and the combina- 
tions of certain men of affairs and of rapacious poli- 
ticians. It is useless to offer them that. What the 
peoples ask for in a limited form now they will de- 
mand tomorrow. Already the popular will has been 
strengthened by recent events. Interpolations will be 
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made forthwith in different Parliaments. We venture 
to hope that precise and acceptable answers will be 
given, and that refuge will not be taken behind vain 
formulas of secret diplomacy. It is not with their own 
affairs and the affairs of their friends that the diplomats 
have to deal. ‘Their mission is to see that there is good 
understanding and concord among peoples. At the 
very least, the peoples ought to be informed of the des- 
tiny which is being prepared for them. Secret diplo- 
macy is an institution belonging to an epoch in which 
people were bought and sold like sheep. This epoch is 
past. 

We take the liberty of recalling to your attention the 
principles, long since proclaimed, which would make 
it possible to solve the Balkan conflict without the shed- 
ding of blood and to the satisfaction of all: 


Relations between the nations are to be regu- 
lated by the same principles of right and moral- 
ity as those which determine the relations be- 
tween individuals. 


No nation has the right to be judge in its own 
cause. 


No nation has the right to declare war against 
another. 


The autonomy of every nation is inviolable. 


Nations have the inalienable and imprescript 
ible right to dispose freely of themselves. 


The duty of securing respect for these principles de- 
volves upon the Society of Nations, which has the right 
to enforce the observance of them upon individual na- 
tions which may attempt to violate them. The Society 
of Nations possesses for this purpose the necessary au- 
thority and force. 

Unfortunately unavowed rivalries obscure the clear 
vision of what is the imperative duty of the nations 
which pretend to be civilized. Each one of them, or a 
number of them, aspires to a leadership which is un- 
justifiable and desires to reserve for itself alone the 
exploitation of certain regions, instead of opening all 
these quarters of the globe to the activity of all. 

To this folly of conquest and domination we oppose 
a policy of wisdom and good sense. 

To make of the European Orient a federation of free 
peoples devoted to industry and to commerce; to raise 
Constantinople to the dignity of a world metropolis and 
a vast center, whither the men of all races of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa will come and fraternize ; to provoke by 
railroads, constructed with the collaboration of capital 
from all sections of the world, the awakening of the 
Asiatic countries which have been asleep for centuries, 
and to open up between Persia, India, and China a great 
international highway—such is the great work which is 
worthy of a humanity truly human, toward which all 
the forces of governments sincerely desirous of the peace 
of the world should tend. 

To this work of life and co-operation we invite your 
Government to give its disinterested support. 

With assurances of our greatest respect we are, for 
the International Peace Bureau, 


Sincerely yours, 


H. La Fontaine, President. 
A. Gosat, Director. 
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More Soldiers or Mote Reason? 
By Edwin D. Mead. 


Discussions of national defense by “chiefs of staff” 
are. usually unedifying and almost always superfluous. 
They are superfluous because we always know in ad- 
vance what these gentlemen will say. ‘They are the last 
people in the world for reasonable republics to listen to 
for advice about the size of their armies and navies. 
Men might as well ask their tailor whether they should 
have a new coat or their architect for his opinion 
whether a bigger and costlier house is in order. Since 
time began there was no head of a country’s military 
establishment who did not call for more soldiers and 
military machinery. ‘The German army today is not 
big enough to suit “the staff,” and the British navy is 
not big enough to suit the admiralty. Our own army 
is not big enough to suit Gen. Leonard Wood, its chief 
of staff. We could mobilize only 105,000 men, and for 
the war which we shall “probably have in the not dis- 
tant future” we must have 600,000. ‘Therefore young 
college men especially should get busy, so that when the 
war comes they can be the officers. 

This was actually preached recently by Gen. Leonard 
Wood at the Harvard Union to an audience, we read, 
of 500 Harvard students. It was certainly not so bad 
as his last public preachment. ‘That was at St. Louis, 
where he went into his glowing panegyric upon the uni- 
versal military service in Germany, and wished that we 
might out-German Germany in this sort of thing. But 
the Harvard preachment was certainly bad enough, and. 
many serious men cannot fail to ask themselves, as they 
read the report, whether it is not perilously close to an 
impropriety for “chiefs of staff’ and other such execu- 
tive agents in the Government’s military service to take 
the platform for discussions of public policy involving 
military issues. The peril lies in the fact that while 
these gentlemen are supposedly experts on questions of 
how to fight, they are as such the last persons in the 
world to go to for counsel as to whether to fight or to 
get into the fighting attitude, while the uncritical and 
superficial crowd is constantly apt to think them experts 
in the larger question, which is a question of statesman- 
ship. The most foolish thing ever said by Fighting Bob 
Evans, was at a time when Congress was discussing the 
naval appropriations, that what the country needed was 
“fewer statesmen and more battleships.” His slur was 
upon the statesmen; but he is to be thanked, at least, 
for pointing a good antithesis and reminding us that 
the two stand in opposition, and that the more we have 
of one the less we shall have of the other. The question 
for this republic is at the moment which kind of ship— 
battleship or statesmanship—it means to make its ship 
of state. 

The worst part of Gen. Leonard Wood’s plea before 
the Harvard students for bigger armaments was the 
ground upon which he based it. “We are the only na- 
tion which stands for definite policies which are almost 
certain to bring us into conflict with other nations 
which are expanding. The Monroe Doctrine and our 
policy of not allowing even commercial coaling stations 
of other powers in American waters are practically sure 
to cramp foreign nations at some time” and force us 
into war with them; hence let us have betimes 600,000 
soldiers. Hence, the rational man would surely say, 
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Overhaul these exceptional and offensive policies of ours, 
and see if they stand the test of reason and of the 
world’s growing interdependence and_codperation, or 
whether they belong to the selfish survivals of political 
policies which we ought long ago to have outgrown. 
“If you are prepared for war,” says the chief of staff, 
“vou will find that the best guard against war.” ‘The 
best guard against war is the policy which does not in- 
vite war—which does not foolishly and groundlessly 
offend other nations, but makes them our friends and 
assures them that we are their friend. “T'urkey is 
being defeated,” he says, “principally because of her 
lack of preparation.” Would he be glad to see her so 
well “prepared” that she could crush the Balkan States 
in their struggle for their rights? ‘Turkey is being 
defeated not because she ought to have more soldiers, 
but because she misgoverned her provinces of Macedonia 
and Albania, and these in the crisis became inevitably 
and properly ‘her enemies and not her friends, a source 
of weakness and doom instead of defense and strength. 
This is the thing for the inheritors and spokesmen of 
the world’s outgrown military régime to remember in 
this modern world, and the business of generals and 
admirals and the rest of us—and it would be easy and 
grateful to name some of the generals and admirals who 
are as conspicuous as anybody else in declaring it—is 
to devote ourselves not to the organization of bigger 
armies and navies, but to the organization of the inter- 
national justice which will make these gradually un- 
necessary. 

“When a nation becomes large and rich and inert,” 
the chieftain continues, “it is certain of annihilation by 
other powers,” and the intimation is that we are inert 
because we do not raise our force of regulars from 
105,000 to 600,000, build up a great reserve force, and 
turn our colleges into schools for compulsory military 
drill. The whole argument is an argument that our 
Canadian brothers on the north, who devote their ener- 
gies to industry and useful pursuits, are inert, and that 
our Venezuelan brethren at the south, who so chron- 
ically maintain what Colonel Roosevelt calls “the fight- 
ing edge,” are alert for the truer progress and the up- 
lift of the world. This gospel is a reminder, which is 
grateful and reassuring, of the benediction upon the 
republic in its escape from the conjunction of a Rough 
Rider President and a Rough Rider commander of its 
armies. 

“Our commercial growth,” says the chief of staff, 
“must be accompanied by military. growth.” The 
answer to this mischievous and foolish dictum was 
effectually given in Boston a month ago by the Inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce, when 
unanimously and with the greatest enthusiasm mani- 
fested during its memorable session it declared that the 
world’s commercial growth must be accompanied by the 
banishment of militarism, which, with its enormous 
burdens, is the chief menace to the industry and trade 
of the modern interdependent family of nations, and 
that the commercial leaders of the world must work to- 
gether to put an end to the atrocities of war and organ- 
ize the nations for the settlement of their differences by 
international arbitration and international courts. I 
think that this greatest commercial organization of the 
world would impatiently brook the tuition in the condi- 
tions of commercial growth now proffered it by our 
American “chief of staff.” 
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General Wood could not have brought his anachro- 
nistic preachment to a poorer place than Harvard Uni- 
versity. “I am sorry,” he said, “that there is no mili- 
tary instruction here at Harvard College,” and he held 
up for emulation to the young men gathered in the Har- 
vard Union the “many colleges which have compulsory 
military drill,” and are thus fitting themselves for lead- 
ership in the supposedly inevitable war to which our 
offensive policies are calculated to bring us with the 
foreign nations “cramped” by them. It is the glory of 
Harvard University that it has contributed more leaders 
than any other higher institution of learning not oniy 
in America, but in the world, to the commanding move- 
ment to put a period to “inevitable” wars, and to sup- 
plant the war system by the system of international 
law and reason. It was a great Harvard scholar, Charles 
Sumner, who said that the greatest service the Spring- 
field arsenal ever rendered this country was in inspir- 
ing the lofty verse of Longfellow, a great Harvard pro- 
fessor, upon the impeachment of our civilization pre- 
sented by the fact that, two millenniums after Christ, 
we still maintain such arsenals for the storage and man- 
ufacture of our chief tools for settling international dis- 
putes. ‘’o Harvard University, when he died, Charles 
Sumner left provision for an annual prize for the best 
dissertation by any Harvard student on the methods by 
which war can be permanently superseded, the first pro- 
vision of its kind in human history. William Ladd, 
Channing, Emerson, Parker, Lowell, Phillips Brooks, 
Edward Everett Hale, Joseph Choate, and a score of 
other great names, illustrate Harvard’s preéminent serv- 
ice in the true method of settling international differ- 
ences. ‘To ask the young men of Harvard to join in an 
effort to increase the machinery for settling interna- 
tional disputes by force when the whole logic of the hour 
prescribes a decrease of the machinery for their settle- 
ment by force commensurate with the growing and 
already so great increase of the machinery for their 
settlement by law is an affront indeed. When at last 
the schools and universities of the world are rising to 
the high plane of the gospel which for two generations 
Harvard’s leaders have so illustriously taught, she is 
not herself likely to pay much heed to the efforts of a 
Rough Rider to start a panic over the chance of a hos- 
tile power landing 50,000 troops on the Massachusetts 
coast and his exhortation that Harvard should start 
“compulsory military drill.” 


oe 





The International Boycott a Dangerous 
Weapon. 


Remarks at the Geneva Peace Congress. 
By James L. Tryon, Ph. D. 


I regret to differ with the distinguished writer* who 
has made the report that is now under discussion, but I 
must take exceptions both to his statement of fact as to 
the meaning of the resolution that he has laid before 
us and as to the principle that he has asked us to ap- 
prove. 

The resolution distinctly embodies the idea of the 
boycott, and everybody who votes for it will approve it 
in principle. It is a proposition that I cannot endorse. 
I feel sure that it will not meet with the general ap- 








* Mr. Leon Bollack. 
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proval of publicists. I fear that if we should pass it, 
the Congress would lose, as it would deserve to lose, the 
confidence of the governments of the world. 

I take pleasure, however, in acknowledging the merits 
of the writer’s paper. It shows research, the scholarly 
research for which he is distinguished. It offers a 
method of procedure. The principle of the boycott is 
to be in the form of supplementary customs’ duties. 
These are to be applied to a limited extent at first; but 
when public opinion is sufficiently advanced they are to 
go beyond the mere experimental stage, and there will 
be a complete interdict. The boycott would be resorted 
to as a sanction if a nation should refuse to arbitrate a 
case or to accept a decision when rendered. It would 
take the place of the military or the police in enforcing 
the law. 

But even if the boycott were desirable, we have not 
come to that stage in the development of nations when 
they will agree to permit themselves to be cited to ap- 
pear before the Hague Court. When we can require a 
nation to come before that court, we shall have im- 
pliedly, if not expressly, a federation of the world— 
which is what we all hope will come in time, but which 
is still remote. Perhaps this federation will use com- 
pulsion just as a State may use its police force to assist 
its courts in carrying out its domestic laws. But the 
details of the world’s future federal system are mere 
matters of speculation. All we know is that interna- 
tional public opinion, and the consequent fear of inter- 
national isolation, is the sanction of international law 
today. We have no international sheriffs or policemen. 

The resort to the boycott would be dangerous. It 
would be bad for the internal life of the State against 
which it was enforced and bad for the whole family of 
nations that tried to enforce it. The boycott, if ap- 
plied alike to exports to and imports from a State, 
would resemble in effect, though not in method, the 
non-intercourse acts and the embargo which were tried 
in the United States during the Napoleonic wars. 
These together resulted in a derangement of commerce 
and a state of irritated feeling that nearly caused seces- 
sion and civil war in the American Union. 

The boycott would be a dangerous weapon to put into 
the hands of the nations in these days when great 
financial “interests” often control the commercial poli- 
cies of the foreign offices. The “interests” in one coun- 
try might, upon pretext that some rival country had 
refused to arbitrate a doubtful case or accept an un- 
palatable decision, call for all the States to enforce the 
boycott upon the commerce of the recalcitrant and so 
destroy its prosperity. ‘This measure, if adopted, might 
in some unfortunate moment be used against any of our 
countries. If, therefore, you would approve something 
which, if carried into effect, might work injury to the 
commerce of Antwerp or Hamburg, of Liverpool or 
Glasgow, of New York or Boston, vote for the principle 
of this resolution. 

Moreover, the measure would be dangerous because, 
in order to be complete and universal in its effect, it 
must everywhere be supported by public sentiment. To 
secure the necessary public sentiment, appeal would 
have to be made to the people of all nations, and that 
might mean an appeal not to their sense of respect for 
law simply, but to their prejudices and passions. Public 
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opinion once thoroughly inflamed might go far beyond 
the control of the authorities, and demand a still 
harsher measure than the interdict. In any case, vin- 
dictive feelings might be excited that might last for 
years and demoralize the family of nations. 

The Congress might just as well draw up a resolution 
approving war as to propose the boycott. lf we adopt 
the proposition, the last state of the case will be worse 
than the first. 

But viewed in the light of history the measure is un- 
necessary. One of the preceding speakers (Dr. Clark) 
has intimated that when England was ordered by the 
Geneva tribunal to pay a large sum of money to Amer- 
ica for the damage done by the Alabama and other 
cruisers, she did so without threat of the police, and 
that Russia, when found responsible for the damage 
occasioned by the firing of her fleet upon British seamen 
in the North Sea, paid promptly the money that was 
due from her. But we can go back not merely one 
decade to the North Sea incident, or forty years to the 
Alabama case, though these together, with the recent 
Hague decisions, all of which have been accepted with- 
out use of force, would be evidence enough that the boy- 
cott is unnecessary; but we can point to an unbroken 
record of accepted decisions for a hundred years, going 
back to the Jay treaty of 1794. The situation would be 
quite different if there had been a succession of cases of 
arbitration in which states had refused to abide by the 
decrees of arbitral courts. Then it might call for a 
sanction of force of some other kind than public opin- 
ion; but there is hardly a single instance in which an 
arbitration decree has been rejected, unless it has been 
followed by agreement for a new arbitration or by 
diplomatic adjustment. 

The demand for the boycott is artificial and imagi- 
nary. I propose, therefore, that we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the excellence of the report which the distinguished 
writer has presented, but that we lay his recommenda- 
tions upon the table. 


———_> eo 


The Peril of the Air. 


By W. Evans Darby, LL. D., Secretary of the Peace 
Society, London. 


(Concluded from November issue.) 
THE REMEDY. 

The remedy clearly is for the leading powers to come 
to some understanding between themselves which shall 
prevent what the Baroness von Suttner very aptly calls 
“the barbarization of the air.” This was the opinion 
held by a distinguished number of persons in Great 
Britain, three hundred of whom, early in the present 
year, signed 


A MEMORIAL AGAINST THE USE OF ARMED AIRSHIPS., 


“We, the undersigned, protest against the use of aerial 
vessels in war. We appeal to all governments to foster 


by every means in their power an international under- 
standing which shall preserve the world from what will 
add a new hideousness to the present hideousness of 
warfare. 

“Without universal agreement, no single power can 
stay its hand [1. e., can retard its own action] ; every day 
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of ingenuity and every pound of money spent dimin- 
ishes the chance of such agreement. 

“The occasion is unique. The civilized world is now 
alive to the ghastliness and economic waste of war; the 
Hague Conference is an established fact. For the first 
time, in the face of a new development of the arts of 
fighting, nations possess both the conscience and the 
— necessary to check that development effect- 
ua y. 

“All civilization protests its desire for peace and good- 
will; protests its wish to reduce the already grievous 
burden of armaments. Unless its protestations be those 
of a hopeless hypocrite, it cannot stand and watch the 
conquest of the air, that most glorious of men’s mechan- 
ical achievements, callously turned to the usages of 
destruction ; it cannot idly acquiesce in a new departure 
that must heavily increase this burden of armaments. 

“There are many who believe that aerial warfare, by 
reason of its sheer horror, must prove a blessing in dis- 
guise, frightening men from war. ‘To those we say: 
Civilization does not sanction the ravages of a new and 
arrestable form of disease, in order that men through 
horror may be the more eager to join hands in stamping 
out all forms of sickness. And further: You under- 
rate the fortitude and adaptability of human nature, 
which has long proved that it can endure all forms of 
terror. 

“There are some who insist that the art of flying will 
never reach full development without the stimulus of war. 
To such we suggest that the story of mankind does not 
leave us without hope that where there is demand, even 
when only for the purposes of peaceful life, there will 
also be supply. If the art of flying be delayed a few 
years by the resolve of men to use that art for mutual 
help and not for mutual destruction, the world will be 
no loser. 

“There are many who argue that because men fight 
on earth and water, they may just as well fight in the 
air. To these we answer: There has never yet been a 
moment when it was practically possible to ban the war 
machines of earth or water. ‘There is a moment when 
it is practically possible to ban those of the air. That 
moment is now—before the use of these machines is 
proved; before great vested interests have formed. 

“Governments are trustees not only of the present, 
but of the future of mankind. Fortune has placed this 
moment in the hands of the governments of today. We 
pray of them to use it wisely.” 

As this document is very valuable, owing to the 
weight of opinion it expresses and its temperate and 
timely expression, I have ventured to quote it in full. 
It expresses what seems to be for the moment the only 
practicable course. 

It may be asked, Why not restrict the use of airships 
to peaceful purposes? But how is that to be done? 
It is what we want. By law, do you say? But who 
will make the laws? Who will administer and enforce 
them? At present the area of law affecting aviation 
is very limited indeed, and in the unmeasurable, track- 
less regions where the new warfare will be, it will be 
difficult to apply legislation. Water hardly furnishes 
a parallel for air. I read, “Already a privately called 
International Congress on Aviation, meeting in Paris, 
has drawn up a tentative code governing the use of air- 
craft, which it hopes later on will be made the basis of 
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international governmental action.” But there is no 
international government, so that the hope is futile. 
“An act to provide for the protection of the public aris- 
ing from the navigation of aircraft” was passed by the 
British Parliament on June 2, 1912; and doubtless 
there are legal aspects of the problem which are both 
local ang universal, involving the right of owners of 
land to the control of their property for purposes of the 
flight and landing of flying machines, and also some 
measure of control over the use of the air above land, 
which its owner can enforce. But any legislation affect- 
ing these can only be of a local and restricted character. 

The question of aerial warfare was indirectly con- 
sidered at The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 
1907, being dependent on the question whether the dis- 
charge of projectiles from balloons should be permis- 
sible. At the First Hague Conference, strenuous efforts 
were made by Captain Crozier, of the United States, 
supported by the British delegates and others, to secure 
a permanent prohibition of the throwing of projectiles 
from balloons; but a five years’ truce was all that could 
be obtained. This expired on September 5, 1905. The 
provision was as follows: “The contracting powers agree 
to prohibit, for a period of five years, the discharge of 
projectiles and explosives from balloons, or by other 
new methods of a similar nature.” 

The subject was again discussed at the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1907. “Aerostation,” says 
Mr. H. B. Leech, “had made great progress in the in- 
terval, and the sentiment of humanity had shown a pro- 
portional diminution.” The main question was whether 
the prohibition should be renewed. Forty-four States 
being represented, its renewal was carried by twenty- 
eight votes to eight, there being eight abstentions. The 
previous declaration was renewed “for a period extend- 
ing to the close of the Third Peace Conference.” This 
has been adopted by twenty-seven out of the forty-four 
States represented at the conference. Among the non- 
signatories are to be found all the great European 
powers (except Austria and Great Britain), six other 
European States, and Japan. 

Thus, as the matter now stands, any aerial act of war 
which does not transgress the accepted rules of land 
and maritime warfare is permissible as between the non- 
signatory States, and also as between a signatory and a 
non-signatory power. Nothing, evidently, to improve 
this can be done before the next Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, except, of course, between individual States. 
Meanwhile, the case is pressing, so as to prevent the 
precedent being established and the great vested inter- 
ests being formed. One thing can be done, and to be 
of service it should be set about immediately: I mean 
the creation of opinion and sentiment, which shall result 
in action when the time comes. I propose the adoption 
of three courses : 

1. The preparation of an open letter, containing a 
reasoned protest and appeal, addressed in the name of 
all pacifists represented here, to the governments of 
the civilized world. This should be carefully drawn up 
(motivée) so as to appeal to the conscience and common 
sense of all peoples. 

2. A strong and organized effort to influence govern- 
ments in prospect of the Third Hague Conference. 
That is the natural objective of any action that we may 
take. It will be the first conference since this remark- 
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able development toward the conquest of the air has 
necessitated definite action, and will offer the first op- 
portunity for the powers to enter into a common consid- 
eration, and, at any rate, to regain their lost position, if 
no more. Believe me, too, it will be in a sense the last ; 
for what is decided then, or even drifted into, will 
finally establish the precedent that will govern the fu- 
ture. I appeal to you, therefore, that this urgent prep- 
aration for the Third Hague Conference be at once 
commenced, and that when the time comes a suitable 
and strong communication be addressed to the con- 
ference itself. 

3. But that is not enough. Governments are noto- 
riously dependent on and influenced by public opinion, 
and diplomatic delegates are under the control and 
direction of the governments appointing them. The 
people are, theoretically, the rulers, and if they are not 
practically, it is because they do not know how to use 
their power, and are divided and misled. Of the power 
there can be no question. War is no longer “the game 
of kings.” No war can take place, even among the 
foremost nations until the democracy are carried into 
it by the press, and it is the business of politicians to 
study the varying currents of popular thought and 
sentiment, which they invariably do. I propose, there- 
fore, that a united and effective appeal be made to the 
democracies of the world, and to this end that pacifists 
themselves should take up the question and study it 
well, that they may rise to a sense of its importance 
and of the danger that is imminent. The peace socie- 
ties throughout the world should be invited to put it 
foremost in their propaganda until the final appeal to 
the Third Hague Conference is made. A series of 
powerful brochures or pamphlets, similar to “Die Bar- 
barisierung der Luft,” by the Baroness von Suttner, 
should be prepared, translated into all important lan- 
guages, and circulated in all lands. Wherever possible 
a Van Mission and a system of popular lecturing should 
be used. The Carnegie or the Ginn Foundations, or 
both, should enable us to do all that is necessary, and 
they would be amply repaid. It is a large scheme, and 
it may be necessary to form a small committee to carry 
it through. 

But what is done should be done quickly, before the 
use of these aerial war machines is settled, and “before 
great vested interests have been formed.” 





Armed Peace—The Burden and Folly 
of Europe. 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 
(From the Congregationalist and Christian World. ) 


A distinguished general once defined war as “hell,’ 
and no one has yet ventured to question the accuracy 
of the definition. If war is “hell,” then armed peace 
may perhaps be fittingly defined as “purgatory.” The 
nations just now in fullest possession of the blessings of 
armed peace are not suffering the tortures of the 
damned, but only the torments of the place popularly 
supposed to lie next door to hell. In America one hears 
of armed peace with the hearing of the ear; when one 
sees it face to face, he exclaims, “The half was never 
told!” A few years ago I looked at it a long time from 
Berlin. Recently I have been looking at it from Lon- 
don. 


AS EXPENSIVE AS WAR. 


An American dropped down into this European world 
is surprised to find that armed peace and war have so 
many points in common. First of all, they are not 
unlike in their expensiveness. Armies and navies cost 
a deal of money, whether they fight or play. Men en- 
gaged in mimic battles eat as much and wear as much 
and shoot as often as they do in genuine warfare. When 
tens of thousands of men spend their days in drilling, 
they must be fed and clothed by the sweat and toil of 
others. Armed peace puts a soldier on every worker’s 
back, just as war does. It costs even more to keep sol- 
diers at play today than it used to cost on the battle- 
field, 

Armed peace, like war, is tremendously exciting. It 
keeps the nerves a-tingling. ‘There is a constant move- 
ment of troops, a continual shifting of ships. Strategic 
positions are seized and abandoned. Now, death-deal- 
ing inventions are snapped up at fabulous prices, spies 
are ever at work obtaining invaluable secrets. New 
combinations of land and naval forces present ever- 
changing problems. Fresh dangers emerge every day. 
War clouds of varying degrees of blackness flit across 
the sky. Terrifying rumors fly hither and thither. 
Alarming crises come and go, sometimes at the rate of 
two and three a week. Every time a battle squadron 
is shifted, military and naval experts set to work to cal- 
culate the possible effect on the dual entente, and the 
dual alliance, and then on the triple ententfe and the 
triple alliance. This is a laborious and intricate pro- 
cess, and weeks are sometimes consumed before a defi- 
nite conclusion can be attained. 

Every time a new battleship is launched, all the bat- 
tleships and cruisers and destroyers of every nation are 
recounted, their tonnage and speed are reappraised and 
their comparative efficiencies are retabulated and newly 
discussed. Every time a governmental official passes 
from one country to another, a thousand pens begin to 
speculate and frame predictions. War furnishes rare 
opportunities for the wiseacre and gossip, but the oppor- 
tunities offered by armed peace are immeasurably 
superior. 

A SOURCE OF UNHEALTHY EXCITEMENT. 


In war enormous space is devoted by the press to mil- 
itary and naval characters and operations, and the space 
is scarcely less in armed peace. Every paper has today 
its military and naval correspondents, and never have 
war correspondents displayed greater industry or genius 
than one finds in the reporters of armed peace. The 
literary output of these writers, both in quantity and 
quality, is amazing. The problems presented by armed 
peace seem even more numerous and fascinating than 
those created by war. The simple recording of the hap- 
penings of the military and naval worlds is itself suffi- 
cient to occupy the time of an army of reporters. Col- 
umns are devoted, day by day, to military and naval 
appointments and promotions, other columns are sacred 
to military and naval social functions, still other col- 
umns are filled with reports of inspections and reviews, 
of maneuvers and cruisers, of target practice and bomb- 
dropping contests, of battleship launchings and new 
appeals for additional battalions and squadrons. 

The rattle of swords is always in one’s ears. The 
flash of scarlet and gold is always in one’s eyes. The 
thought of invasion and conquest is always in one’s 
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mind. In the early autumn the papers contain little 
else than maps of battlefields and pictures of contending 
armies, and discussions of merits and defects, and the 
laudations of rulers and lords of the magnificent spec- 
tacle presented. ‘The one conclusion reached by every 
peace-loving nation at the end of its autumnal maneu- 
vers is that the army battalions must be increased, and 
that the line of fighting ships must be still further ex- 
tended. This is part of the game. 


BREEDING CONSTANT FEAR. 

War breeds disquieting rumors and sows anxieties and 
fears; so also does armed peace. Dreadnaughts inspire 
fear in many quarters, but chiefly in the heart of te 
nation which builds them. No nation has so many of 
them as England, and no nation is in such a chronic 
state of trepidation. More than once in recent years 
England has been on the verge of hysterics. This has 
been the work of her military and naval experts. They 
have frightened some people out of their senses. 

The frenzied letters which appear from day to day in 
the newspapers, some of them from military and naval 
officials, some from obscure and humble patriots, clam- 
oring for still further increases in army and navy, and 
pointing out ways in which the approaching doom may 
be averted, bear pathetic witness to the terrorism which 
armed peace inspires. ‘he work of waging war is not 
half so frightening as the task of maintaining an armed 
peace. England was never so frightened when she was 
fighting Spain or France or Russia,as now when, sur- 
rounded by Dreadnaughts, she is keeping the peace. 

Even in suffering and death armed peace and war are 
twin brothers. War cannot be played without multi- 
plying graves. Aerial scouts fall and are killed. Big 
naval vessels run down smaller ones, and young men 
sink never to rise again. Submarines refuse to fulfill 
expectations, and precious lives are snuffed out. Guns 
betrst on the land and magazines explode on the sea, 
and new names are added to the roll of the dead. 

Indeed, armed peace and war are so much alike that 
the first is likely to pass into the second almost any day. 
In America there are innocent people who believe that 


huge armaments exist in the interest of peace. In Eu- 
rope that stage of credulity has been outgrown. All far- 


seeing Europeans know that armed peace is the prelim- 
inary of war. The naval and military correspondents 
acknowledge this. 

So firm is the conviction that war is inevitable that 
men are discussing in the newspapers the desirability of 
cutting a canal at enormous expense from the Clyde to 
the Forth for the swift transfer of battleships from one 
sea to another, and the necessity of establishing at once, 
here and there throughout England, enormous gran- 
aries for the storing of flour for the feeding of the peo- 
ple when the outside sources of supply are cut off. The 
country has been flooded with pamphlets written by 
military experts showing how easily England can be 
starved. 

I feel in London just as I felt in Berlin, exceedingly 
amazed ; amazed that Christian rulers, who call them- 
selves defenders of the Christian faith, should take such 
conspicuous and jubilant interest in the work of ex- 
tending and perfecting the apparatus devised for human 
slaughter; amazed also that the Christian statesmen 
of two Christian empires should lack the wisdom ade- 
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quate to meet humanity’s most crying need at the pres- 
ent hour. The curious thing is that I never could find 
anybody in Germany who wants to fight England, and 
I have not been able to find in England anybody who 
wants to fight Germany. Nobody wants to fight, and 
yet there goes up this shrill and constant cry for more 
guns. Just where the cry comes from, and why it is 
so vigorous and persistent, is the first problem which 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation would do well to con- 
sider. 

There are sundry things now hidden which ought to 
be revealed. The most elaborate and demoralizing 
foolery extant is the armed peace of Christendom. A 
mighty effort is just now on foot to suck the English 
colonies into the wild vortex, and this means the tight- 
ening of the bonds between all German-speaking States. 
The Old World, debilitated by her folly, would now 
draw on the resources of the New. At the very time 
when new lands are most in need of plowshares and 
pruning hooks they are urged to beat them into swords 
and spears. ‘There is no prayer which an American 
needs to pray more fervently or more often than, “From 
the crowding horrors of an armed peace, good Lord, 
deliver us !” 

Lonpon, Oct. 10, 1912. 


The Cost of Militarism. 


Sir John Brunner, president of the National Liberal 
Federation, at the middle of October addressed a letter 
on foreign policy to the chairmen of the Liberal Asso- 
ciations throughout Great Britain. The text of the 
letter is as follows: 

Dear Sir: I am impelled to write this letter to you 
by a strong feeling of responsibility. ‘Ihe Liberal party 
has been engaged during six years of office in an arduous 
struggle with the mighty forces of privilege, monopoly, 
and protection. In this short period three great general 
elections have been fought and won. The Budget, the 
Parliament bill, old-age pensions, national insurance, 
Home Rule, and Welsh disestablishment have absorbed 
all our energies. Foreign politics have not received the 
attention they deserve. But the Morocco crisis of last 
year and the warlike concentration of fleets in the North 
Sea, which excited so much apprehension, have opened 
the eyes of the sleepiest politicians to a new and press- 
ing danger. Every one now sees that prosperity and 
progress at home are bound up with the cause of inter- 
national peace. Armaments and war spell poverty and 
ruin. ‘The great Liberal victory of 1906 was won on a 
programme of peace, retrenchment and reform. Con- 
ciliation in South Africa seemed to usher in a policy 
of friendliness and good-will which would be followed 
by a wide extension of international law, and a general 
happy reduction in the burden of armaments. We can 
still say with thankfulness that Great Britain has re- 
mained at peace during the whole period of Liberal 
rule—a happy contrast with the previous ten years of 
Unionist administration, which promoted a dozen wars 
in different parts of the empire. Moreover, while Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman lived there was some re- 
laxation in the growth of military and naval expendi- 
ture, though by no means in proportion to the legitimate 
expectations of the party. 
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Mr. Asquith, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, put a 
severe check on the wasteful system of borrowing for 
naval and military works, but the false and shameful 
naval panic of 1909 swept away the spirit of prudence 
and economy. Since then no less than 13 millions have 
been added to the naval estimates, while the cost of the 
German navy has increased by only four. Our Foreign 
Office and Admiralty have yielded to the clamour of the 
jingo press in its campaign of mendacity and provoca- 
tion. Parliament has been misled, and estimates have 
been founded upon false forecasts of German expendi- 
ture. No heed has been paid to the protests of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation or to the constant criticisms 
of Liberal economists in Parliament and the press. The 
invention and advertisement of the Dreadnought by our 
admiralty have proved a curse to mankind, and not least 
to our own people and our German neighbors, for both 
sorely need the money thus wasted to remove slums, to 
improve housing in town and country, and to multiply 
gardens. If this destructive rivalry in naval armaments 
goes on unchecked it threatens to submerge civilization 
and to destroy society. There is no limit to the taxa- 
tion which armaments can impose on rich and poor 
alike, as we see by the case of Japan, which now has a 
high tariff and an income tax rising to 5s. in the pound 
in order to pay for a conscript army and a large fleet. 

To my mind it is the plain duty of the British gov- 
ernment, which forced modern battleships upon the 
world, to make amends. It is the plain duty of the 
Liberal party, the inheritor of Gladstone’s teachings, to 
express itself now in language which the Prime Minis- 
ter and his colleagues cannot mistake. There has been 
a lamentable failure to devise remedies for a situation 
the misery, folly, and wickedness of which have been 
emphasized over and over again by Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey. Perhaps the central mischief is that 
diplomacy by secret treaties and dubious understandings 
has twisted and perverted the welcome friendship with 
France into a dangerous entanglement which has spoiled 
our relations with Germany. ‘The result is that the 
military party in France has been encouraged to hope 
for British aid in an attack on Germany, while the Rus- 
sian government has used the moral prestige of our sup- 
port for a policy of aggression and oppression in Fin- 
land and Persia, and—worst of all for purely British 
interests—the North Sea has become the scene of mu- 
tual suspicion and of warlike preparations unparalleled 
in cost and magnitude. Over the North Sea one-half 
of our shipping and commerce passes daily. Our chief 
European customer and our best commercial friends 
among the great powers is arming nervously and rapidly 
in order to protect her own mercantile marine from 
the menace of our greatly superior fleet. With equal 
nervousness and greater rapidity our own fleet is 
being enlarged regardless of cost. The awful warn- 
ing of the Morocco crisis has gone by, but the sore is 
unhealed. Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin was 
ruined by Mr. Churchill’s warlike speeches. There 
have been faults on both sides, but who can doubt that 
the coldness and pessimism of our own Foreign Office 
have been a persistent obstacle to that Anglo-German 
entente which the peoples on both sides of the North 
Sea clearly desired. 
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We have been told over and over again that arma- 
ments depend upon policy. If this be true, there must 
be something wrong in a policy which has increased the 
cost of armaments by 13 millions in four years. Our 
National Liberal Federation is the accredited organ of 
Liberalism. It has now a duty to perform to the gov- 
ernment and to the country. It has to ask for a change 
of policy which will remove the friction and suspicions 
by which war is generated, and thus lead to a reduction 
in armaments. Let us, at any rate, of the National 
Liberal Federation make known that we wish to live on 
terms of friendship and mutual confidence with our 
German neighbors. We ask that the British govern- 
ment shall frankly adopt the policy of exempting from 
capture all peaceful shipping and all peaceful property 
on sea in time of war. ‘This is the American proposal 
which was supported at the last Hague Conference by 
Germany and a majority of the powers. If this policy 
is adopted the main reason, the reason which has been 
accepted and endorsed by the German people, for the 
expansion of the German fleet will be removed, and the 
one great danger to our food supply in time of war will 
disappear. Let it go forth from the National Liberal 
Federation that we demand and require a clear under- 
standing—that English Liberalism at any rate shal! 
have no part or lot in military and naval projects for an 
attack on Germany. ‘This is a sane and simple policy. 
In pressing it forward we are advocating an enlight- 
ened patriotism, and we are merely asking that the best 
traditions of Liberal policy should be maintained abroad 
as well as at home. ‘This is a personal and not an offli- 
cial letter, but I take this opportunity of strongly ree- 
ommending to you the adoption by your association of 
the two appended resolutions. Believe me, 

Yours, &c., 
JOHN BRUNNER. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
ks 


That this meeting, while heartily desiring a contin- 
uance of the friendly relations which have been estab- 
lished with France, urges the Government to make it 
clear that no understanding or intention is thereby im- 
plied as to military or naval action against any other 
power, and further expresses a strong opinion that 
equally friendly relations upon a similar footing ought 
to be established with Germany. 


Il. 


That this meeting urges His Majesty’s government 
to enter into international treaties with the United 
States and other powers for the purpose of securing all 
peaceful shipping and merchandise from capture or de- 
struction in time of war. 


_ ame 


Just as we go to press the news comes of the death 
of Albert K. Smiley at his winter home at Redlands, 
California, at the age of eighty-five. We shall speak 
further of his great work in our next issue. 
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Work of the Chicago Peace Society. 
By Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 


'l'o speak of the least important things first, the Chi- 
cago Peace Secretary has delivered the following ad- 
dresses since October 20: Before the City Club of St. 
Louis, at its Ladies’ Day dinner, October 21, on “The 
Big Stick and the Square Deal ;” in the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., October 25 (at the meeting 
at which was organized the new State Peace Society), on 
“The Irresistible Push of Internationalism ;” before the 
Modern Health League in Masonic Temple, October 27, 
on “War from the Viewpoint of Biology ;” at the Chi- 
cago Peace Society’s reception to the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner in the Art Institute of Chicago, October 29, in con- 
ferring life membership on Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, in recognition 
of their services in the cause of peace; before the Arche 
Club, in the Abraham Lincoln Center, November 1, on 
“Scientific Pacifism ;” at a public mass meeting in the 
Woodlawn Masonic Temple, arranged by the Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club, November 5, introducing the Baroness 
von Suttner; before the Progressive Chapter of the 
American Woman’s Republic, in Grand Pacific Hotel, 
November 6, on “The Organization and Progress of the 
Peace Movement ;” before the Chicago Section of the 
Council of Jewish Women, in Sinai Temple, the evening 
of the same day, on “The Biological Principle of Canal- 
ization and its Bearing upon the Peace Problem ;” at the 
final meeting and luncheon of the Baroness von Suttner 
Joint Committee of Chicago, in the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, November 8, an impromptu “Review of the Baron- 
ess von Suttner’s Present American Lecture Tour and 
an Estimate of its Probable Results ;” before the Century 
Club of Oak Park, in Scoville Institute, Oak Park, No- 
vember 11, on “The History and Outlook of the Organ- 
ized Peace Movement;” before the “Forum” of “Our 
Sunday Afternoon Club,” in the Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, Sunday afternoon, November 17, on “Some- 
thing More Radical Than Red Cross Relief Needed ;” in 
the evening of the same day, in the South Park Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Rev. Dr. Brush- 
ingham, pastor, on “News from the Front in the War 
Against War,” and before the Chicago Woman’s Aid, in 
Sinai Settlement House, Tuesday afternoon, November 
19, on “Pacification Through Organized Prevention.” 
The Secretary has also attended several social functions, 
like the meeting of the Twentieth Century Club at Mr. 
and Mrs. E. L. Lobdell’s, October 31; the dinner on 
Thursday evening, November 7, given by the Hamilton 
Club, in honor of the Baroness, and the dinner given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Rosenwald in honor of the Baroness on 
Monday evening, November 11. 

President Goddard, of the Chicago Peace Society, and 
Mrs. Goddard have been tireless in the work for the 
cause in connection with the visit of the Baroness, 
entertaining her in their home for ten days and 
accompanying her on many public occasions. Mr. 
Goddard presided at the reception in the Art Institute, 
October 29, and made a most felicitous speech wel- 
coming the Baroness to Chicago. Mrs. Goddard, 


as chairman of the Baroness von Suttner Joint Com- 
mittee of Chicago and chairman of the Peace Committee 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has been “instant in 
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season and out.” Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, too, has been 
everywhere at once during our interesting campaign, 
conferring, in behalf of the Chicago Peace Society, hon- 
orary life membership upon the Baroness, introducing 
her at such gatherings as the Arche Club and the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, welcoming her to All Souls’ 
pulpit, etc., etc. Nor will any who listened to Dr. 
Hirsch’s burning words in Sinai Settlement House, No- 
vember 20, soon forget that impassioned burst of real 
eloquence. Indeed, to tell of the personal services ren- 
dered by Dr. A. Eugene Bartlett, in welcoming the 
Baroness to the pulpit of the Church of the Redeemer ; 
to speak of the work done by Mr. Henry CU. Morris in 
his labors upon the joint committee, and to record 
the cooperation of.all the members of the executive com- 
mittee, many of the honorary vice-presidents, and scores 
of other members of the local society, in connection with 
our reception, would exhaust the space allotted to this 
report. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, through its 
subscriptions investigating committee, has renewed its 
approval of the work of the Chicago Peace Society. 

The Chicago Peace Society joined with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the Union League Club, the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the Industrial Club 
and the Commercial Club in sending written testimonials 
of esteem to the Right Honorable James Bryce, the re- 
tiring British Ambassador. 

Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, will 
represent the Chicago Peace Society, of which he was 
the first president, in the Third Conference of the Amer- 
ican Society for Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes which will be held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 20-21. 

And now only a single paragraph remains to tell of 
the Chicago Peace Society’s reception to the Baroness 
von Suttner in the Art Institute of Chicago, Tuesday 
evening, October 29. ‘This was Chicago’s welcome to 
the great peace worker as she commenced her three 
weeks’ pacific campaign in this city. Almost the only 
decorations beside palms and table decorations were the 
Austrian and American flags, in front of which, flamed 
in electric letters, “Lay Down Your Arms.” In the 
receiving line were the Honorable Walter L. Fisher, 
Secretary of the Interior; the acting Imperial Consul- 
General of Austro-Hungary, judges, college presidents, 
bishops, bankers, club presidents, etc. A reception com- 
mittee of some seventy-five gentlemen and ladies as- 
sisted. The refreshment tables were presided over by 
ladies representing the different organizations before 
which the Baroness appeared during her stay. Souvenir 
pictures of the Baroness, together with invitations to 
join the Peace Society, were presented to all persons 
present. 

In simple justice to this sincere, self-sacrificing 
prophetess of peace, it should be said that, although 
Chicago has enjoyed visits from distinguished men like 
Baron d’Estournelles, Count Apponyi, and others, no 
single visiting pacifist ever made so deep an impression 
and rendered such effective service to organized pacifism 
in Chicago as has the illustrious author of “Lay Down 
Your Arms.” 


30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Oct. 20, 1912. 
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The New Missouri Peace Society. 


By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary of the American 
Peace Society. 


The Missouri Peace Society, a State branch of the 
American Peace Society, was organized at St. Louis on 
Monday, October 21, 1912. 

Tn connection with the visit of the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner, the City Club of St. Louis held its first Ladies’ Day 
luncheon in its beautiful rooms at noon of the day set 
for the formation of the new Peace Society. Every 
plate was taken. President Bostwick, of the club, pre- 
sided and introduced Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M. C., as 
toastmaster. Congressman Bartholdt, in a felicitous 
address, briefly traced the progress of pacifism. He 
then introduced the guest of honor, the Baroness von 
Suttner, who delivered a noble appeal. Mr. Bartholdt 
called upon the Field Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, who contrasted force with the judicial process 
as symbolized in “The Big Stick vs. the Square Deal.” 

After the exercises in the dining-room a meeting was 
held in the club parlors for the purpose of effecting the 
organization of the new State Peace Society. Congress- 
man Bartholdt was elected chairman of the meeting, and 
Prof. Manley 0. Hudson, of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was chosen secretary. It was voted to 
organize the Missouri Peace Society. A constitution was 
presented and adopted. The greetings of the American 
Peace Society were extended to the new society by the 
Field Secretary of the parent organization. It was 
voted to send greetings to the American Peace Society. 
Tt was enthusiastically voted to invite the Baroness von 
Suttner to accept honorary membership, which honor 
she accepted in a most gracious address. 

The following officers were elected: President, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, M. C., of St. Louis; vice-presidents, 
Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, of Kansas City, and Dr. R. H. 
Jesse, of Columbia; secretary, Prof. Manley 0. Hud- 
son, of Columbia; treasurer, Mr. Robert S. Brookings, 
of St. Louis. The executive committee consists of the 
above and Mrs. Philip N. Moore and Judge Selden P. 
Spencer, of St. Louis, and President A. Ross Hill, of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia. An advisory board, 
consisting of some sixty representative persons from all 
parts of the State, was elected. 

Mr. Bartholdt is too well known to need introduction. 
For years he has been the chairman of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, vice-president 
of the American Peace Society, and now a member of its 
hoard of directors and executive committee, member of 
the executive committee of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, a leader in congressional 
battles for the promotion of arbitration and the limita- 
tion of armaments. Mr. Beardsley was formerly mayor 
of Kansas City. Dr. Jesse formerly was president of 
the University of Missouri. Secretary Hudson, a pro- 
fessor in the Law School of the University of Columbia, 
has been the moving spirit in the preliminary campaign 
for organization. Mr. Brookings, the treasurer, a prom- 
inent merchant, is president of the Washington Univer- 
sity Corporation and one of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Mrs. Moore is a 
past president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Judge Spencer formerly presided over the Cir- 
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cuit Court. President Hill is one of the ablest univer- 
sity presidents in the country. 

President Bartholdt’s suggestion that St. Louis should 
attempt to get and organize the National Peace Con- 
gress of 1913 was enthusiastically applauded. 

Already the new society has commenced work, having 
sent Prof. J..M. Greenwood as its representative to the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, which met in 
Springfield early in November. 


—-—eo 


The New Wisconsin Peace Society. 
By Charles E, Beals. 


In April last, on the invitation of Mr. Louis P. Loch- 
ner, secretary of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, 
the Field Secretary of the American Peace Society vis- 
ited Madison and personally interviewed over a score 
of leading citizens, with a view to the organization of 
a Wisconsin Peace Society. Such was the encourage- 
ment received that a State-wide correspondence was 
undertaken, and the cooperation enlisted seemed to war- 
rant the formation of the proposed State branch. Be- 
cause of the expected visit of the Baroness von Suttner 
in Madison, in October, it was thought best to defer 
formal organization until that psychological moment. 
And the outcome demonstrated the wisdom of the plan. 

On Friday evening, October 25, 1912, a great meeting 
was held in University Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, presided over by Hon. John B. Winslow, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State. The Baron- 
ess von Suttner delivered addresses in English and 
German, to the great delight of the audience. 

After the Field Secretary of the American Peace 
Society had brought the greetings of the historic organ- 
ization and had described the plan for State societies, it 
was unanimously voted to organize the Wisconsin Peace 
Society as a State branch of the American Peace Soci- 
ety. A constitution which had been previously prepared 
was adopted without delay. With equal expeditiousness 
the nominating committee presented a list of officers. 
The persons elected were: 

President—Hon. John B. Winslow, Madison, Chief 
Justice of Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

Vice-President—Senator J. H. Whitehead, 
ville. 

Secretary—Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Treasurer—Senator W. H. Hatton. 

Executive Committee—President, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, ex officiis, and Mr. L. P. Lochner, 
Mrs. J. Jastrow, Miss Lutie E. Stearns, Mr. Richard 
Lloyd Jones, Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, Miss Zone Gale, 
Mr. John A. Butler. 

More than thirty vice-presidents were chosen, repre- 
senting all parts of the State, and including men and 
women prominent in educational, religious, social, jour- 
nalistic, industrial, financial, and political work. 

The Baroness von Suttner was invited to honor the 
new society by accepting honorary membership, which 
she did. 

From the character of the persons who have given 
their support to the organized peace movement in Wis- 
consin one may well expect that the Wisconsin Peace 
Society speedily will become one of the strongest and 
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most efficient of the constituents of the American Peace 
Society. Chief Justice Winslow was selected for the 
presidency of the new State organization because of his 
important public utterances in favor of judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes. Professor Reinsch has 
rendered valuable service by his addresses at peace con- 
gresses, his volume on “Public International Unions,” 
and his study of world politics. Mr. Lochner, general 
secretary of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Student, and lecturer, prob- 
ably has rendered more service to the cause of peace 
than any other man of his years. With such workers as 
these, and others whose names might be mentioned, 
Wisconsin is bound to be near the head of the marching 
column in the “war against war.” 


—____2 e & _____ 


Pacific Coast Department Work. 
By Robert C. Root, Director. 


During the past two months the director of the Pa- 
cific Coast Department of the American Peace Society 
has had varied and interesting experiences in the con- 
duct of his “fall campaign.” He has given thus far 
seventy-two talks and addresses on international peace 
and arbitration and the waste of war. 

In five different places 975 adults heard in churches 
and clubs the story of the advancing cause of peace. 
By special invitation of a deputy school superintendent 
the director addressed one hundred or more of the 
school principals of San Francisco immediately before 
entering his “peace crusade” in the schools of the city. 
Again, while exhibiting his peace literature at the San 
Mateo county, Cal., Teachers’ Institute, the county 
superintendent invited him to address the 165 teachers 
present on “The Waste of War vs. The Success of Arbi- 
tration.” 

Then came a cordial invitation from Dr. Luella Clay 
Carson, president of Mills College, to address, for the 
second year in succession, the young ladies of that far- 
famed institution. ‘wo more addresses were given be- 
fore history classes in the San Jose, Cal., State Normal 
School. After this followed invitations to speak in 
two of Berkeley’s intermediate high schools, where the 
director had spoken once or twice before in previous 
years. 

The “campaign” was then on in earnest. Four of 
San Francisco’s larger high schools were visited, and 
the whys and wherefores of the peace movement pre- 
sented to 3,000 high school students. Still longing for 
“more worlds to conquer”—peaceably, of course—the 
director turned his steps to thirteen or fourteen of the 
larger grammar schools in the famous city at the Golden 
Gate, and in a series of fifty-five talks to 6,375 pupils 
of the upper grammar grades told them of the contrast 
between the “waste of war and the wealth of peace.” 
The interest manifested in every case was sufficient to 
give the invitation “to come again.” 

The Peace Secretary has also visited fifteen County 
Teachers’ Institutes that were attended by about 4,500 
teachers. At each institute he has had a large table on 
which were placed the choicest books and pamphlets 
on the various phases of international peace and arbi- 
tration. Hundreds of copies of the ApvocaTE OF 
Peace, “The Waste of War,” and other leaflets were 
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taken by the teachers. Scores and scores of teachers 
took marked lists of the best peace books for their school 
libraries. Many others sought material for debates in 
which their pupils were to take part, the subject being, 
usually, arbitration or disarmament. <A few were bold 
enough to join our Northern California Peace Society. 

On the evening of October 31 came the annual din- 
ner and election of officers of the Northern California 
Peace Society, held in Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco. 
After an excellent dinner had been served, the mem- 
bers and guests listened to an able and most instructive 
illustrated lecture on “War Examined,” by Prof. Ed- 
ward B. Krehbiel, of Stanford University. The writer 
cannot help but wish that this lecture could be given in 
all the large schools and all the colleges in every section 
of the United States. It would give a staggering blow 
to old Mars and his tribe if that could be done. 

William C. Allen, of San Jose, Cal., who has done 
great work in rallying the churches of the Pacific coast 
to the peace cause, was chosen third vice-president of 
the Northern California Peace Society at the annual 
election October 31. All the other officers were re- 
elected for 1912-1913. 

The director’s “next thing in order” will be to con- 
tinue his peace campaign in the schools of San Fran- 
e1sco. 

Early in December Professor Hudson will visit Car- 
thage, Mo., where considerable peace interest has been 
created, for the purpose of organizing a section of the 
Missouri Society there. The Missouri Society inserted 
a special article in its constitution defining the relation 
between local societies, the State society, and the na- 
tional society, thus providing for the organization of 
local groups of workers. 

The Missouri Peace Society gives every promise of 
rendering valuable service to the cause of peace, and 
pacifists will be glad to welcome this new reinforcement. 


> 
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New York Peace Society Notes. 
By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 


An audience of six hundred, including many of the 
best known people of the city, came together on the in- 
vitation of the Peace Soeicty, Tuesday afternoon, No- 
vember 19, at the Hotel Astor, expecting to hear an 
important message from President-Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, concerning his recent ex- 
periences in the Orient as the representative of the Car- 
negie Endowment, and the conclusions to which his 
observations had led him. He has kindly agreed to give 
the Society another date in January or February, when 
our members will have an opportunity-of hearing him 
on the same subject. 

The Society was fortunate in being able to replace 
Dr. Eliot with speakers who made the meeting an entire 
success. Mr. Carnegie, in opening, spoke of the war in 
the Balkans as of the nature of a revolution, and neces- 
sary under the circumstances for bringing about a stable 
condition which should insure lasting peace. Mr. Ham- 
ilton Holt, of the Independent, gave a talk on the con- 
ditions in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, illustrating 
his remarks with an excellent selection of stereopticon 
pictures. The principal address of the afternoon was 


made by Prince Lazarovich Hrebelianovich, of Servia, 
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who followed up what Mr. Carnegie had said in regard 
to the present war in Europe by a discussion of the 
whole situation, with which he is wholly familiar. He 
spoke with great vigor, and what he said seemed to meet 
with the approbation of most of his hearers. His con- 
tention was that the Balkan people, who have been the 
greatest sufferers from Turkish misrule, and who are 
now, after five hundred years of oppression, showing the 
ability to take the government of the countries back into 
their own hands, should be left alone, as the chief par- 
ties in interest, to decide the terms of peace and their 
own political and economic future. 

This meeting was the opening event in a program of 
lectures and dinners which the New York Peace Society 
has announced for the season of 1912-1913, and for 
which admission tickets have been furnished to our 
members. We are planning to carry on an active cam- 
paign of education during the year by means of public 
meetings, and have printed and distributed widely a 
bulletin announcing the course as far as now arranged. 
A banquet in honor of the Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
will be given on Monday evening, December 9; a lecture 
by the Baroness and a reception in her honor on Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 12; a mass meeting in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 12, with addresses on the subject “America and the 
Movement for International Peace,” and a lecture on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 8, by Mr. Alfred Noyes, the 
Peace Poet of England. These are in addition to the 
annual meeting on the evening of January 30, and the 
Intercollegiate Peace Prize Contest for the State of New 
York, which will be held under the auspices of the New 
York Peace Society in the auditorium of City College, 
on Friday evening, March 14. 

The dinner on the evening of December 9, at the 
Hotel Astor. promises to be a brilliant occasion. Mr. 
Carnegie will preside and speak ; other addresses will be 
made by the Baroness von Suttner, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler. The arrangement of speakers 
for the meetings of the year is not yet complete, but 
others who have already been secured for various events 
include Prof. John Bates Clark, Dr. Talcott Williams, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, and 
Miss Ida Tarbell. It is confidently expected that the 
high level reached in the case of those whose names have 
been announced will be maintained throughout the 
events of the year. 

In addition to meetings which are held under the 
auspices of the Society itself, we furnish speakers for 
many societies, churches, and clubs throughout the city 
and metropolitan district. The Lecture Bureau An- 
nouncement for the season of 1912-1913 includes the 
names of forty-one experienced and often eminent 
speakers who hold themselves in readiness to answer calls 
made through the office for addresses on international 
subjects. These announcements have been sent to all 
the churches and to the principal clubs and organizations 
of the city, which might be expected to be able and will- 
ing to furnish openings for the presentation of the 
themes in which the Society is interested. This branch 
of our work has been in operation since the organization 
of the Society, and while the number of calls for speak- 
ers naturally depends somewhat on the degree of public 
interest in the peace movement at any given hour, there 
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is multiplied evidence that our lecture service has been 
highly appreciated by hundreds of churches, clubs, 
schools, educational meetings, banquets, and other gath- 
erings. 

Our executive committee believes that this year, when 
no political issues are absorbing the attention and 
strength of the peace societies, as was the case a year 
ago, is a favorable time for building up the Society, es- 
pecially through the increase of membership and _ the 
drawing together of our members by means of closer 
acquaintance with one another and with the ideals and 
concerns of the peace movement. With the latter ob- 
ject in view, our lecture course has been arranged with 
the purpose of bringing a larger number into close rela- 
tions with the Society, and the membership schedule has 
been altered in some particulars, especially by the addi- 
tion of an associate membership without payment of 
dues. It is hoped in this way to secure a larger list of 
adherents on account of whom the Society will incur no 
expense other than through the maintenance of the roll, 
but who can be called upon in times of need to use their 
influence in favor of our policies. With slight effort on 
the part of the Society, seventy-four have been enrolled 
as associate members since our last report through these 
columns. Since July 1 sixty-eight new members pay- 
ing annual dues have also joined the Society. It is 
hoped to add very largely to this total during the months 
immediately ahead, and the assistance of our members 
and friends in accomplishing this result is earnestly 
invited. 

The New York Peace Society was well represented by 
delegates at the International Peace Congress, which 
met this year in the latter part of September at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The following members were in attend- 
ance: Messrs. George W. Kirchwey, Frederie Lynch, 
James Eder, and William H. Short: Mrs. Elmer 
Black? Mrs. John Miller Horton, Mms. La Baronne de 
Lavaleye, Dr. Rosa Welt Straus, and Dr. Ida Welt. All 
those named are from New York City except Mrs. Hor- 
ton, who resides in Buffalo, and the Baroness de Lava- 
leye, whose home is in Belgium. 

About twice this number had expressed the purpose 
of attending the congress, but the action of the Berne 
Bureau in June in postponing it for a month prevented 
others from going. It is hoped by the American socie- 
ties that these congresses can be held hereafter in Au- 
gust, and especially that the date, when it is once fixed 
and announced, will not be changed. 

The Executive Secretary was granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the office for ten weeks to enable him to study 
the peace movement in Europe and to attend this con- 
gress, and he is grateful to the Society and its officers 
for the courtesy extended to him. 


——--- e@e 


The ‘‘Ounce of Prevention.”’ 


During the last few years there has been in many 
countries a wonderful and inspiring progress in the 
great work of developing public sentiment in favor of 
arbitration and a world court as substitutes for war in 
the settlement of serious differences. But while this 
is a most admirable and necessary work, it may be well 
to remember that it is only an effort to provide a cure 
or remedy for differences after they have arisen and 
become dangerous, and that comparatively little has 
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been done to prevent the occurrence of such differences, 
by helping the people to realize the importance of culti- 
vating the ideals of impartial justice and human broth- 
erhood, and insisting upon a careful avoidance of every- 
thing that could be reasonably regarded by any other 
nation as a cause of offense. In other words, the pound 
of cure for international disputes has been advocated 
with much more energy than the ounce of prevention 
which, as the* proverb indicates, might be even more 
effective. 

It is obvious that this ounce of prevention involves a 
gradual suppression of the qualities which cause dislike 
and distrust, and a steadily increasing development of 
those which inspire esteem and confidence. These qual- 
ities are familiar to all, for in their character and in 
their effects they are precisely the same in nations as 
they are in individuals. Dishonorable conduct, broken 
promises, and unscrupulous greed necessarily produce 
in others aversion, suspicion, and preparations for de- 
fense, but mankind is always ready with its tribute of 
admiration and confidence when it can recognize in a 
man or in a nation the rare virtues of perfect fairness, 
truthfulness, and consideration and respect for the 
rights and feelings of others. 

In proportion as these virtues can be developed and 
made manifest in the different countries, actions likely 
to give offense will cease to be tolerated or feared, and 
there will be a corresponding growth of that mutual 
trust and friendly feeling without which there can be 
no assurance of permanent peace. 

The difficulties in the way of achieving these condi- 
tions may seem at first to be insuperable, but we must 
remember that the popular indifference is explained by 
the almost total lack of active thought and discussion 
on the part of the people and their readiness to respond 
whenever their innate love of justice and fair dealing is 
skillfully appealed to is a matter of common knowledge. 

There is therefore abundant reason for urging that 
in the advocacy of measures which would tend to pre- 
vent wars more emphasis should be laid upon the duty 
of the citizens of each country to cultivate the highest 
ideals of international conduct, and to so watch and in- 
fluence their own government that in its dealings with 
other nations no taint of injustice or unfairness shall 
ever be permitted. 

CHARLES RICHARDSON. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14, 1912. 
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Pamphlets Received. 


Le PACIFISME ET LA PoRTE OUVERTE. By Walter Kloss. 
5 pages, Republished from the Revue d'Economie Po- 
litique. Paris: Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 
22 Rue Soufflat. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. By John K. Starkweather, of 
Brown University. Winning essay in the Pugsley Prize 
Contest under the auspices of the Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., 
me 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE. By Eunice B. Peter, of the Chicago 
Law School, and Katherine Warren, of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Winning essays in the Mrs. Elmer E. 
Black Prize Contest under the auspices of the Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, Mohonk Lake, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Zur ORGANISATION DER INTERPARLAMENTARISCHEN UNION. 
Fragen der Mitgliedschaft und des Stimmrechts. By 
Ludwig Quidde. Berlin, W. 57: Verlag der Frieden- 


swarte, 66 Biilowstrasse, 
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RESOLUTIONS TEXTUELLES DES CONGRES DE LA Parx, tenus de 


1843 a 1910. 170 pages. Berne: Bureau International 
de la Paix. 
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